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trees or bushes which often form open parklike expanses through which it
is easy to travel. In some places, however, they graduate into a tangle
of bushes above which rise frequent trees. For example, along the south-
ern coast of Asia Minor the lo\ver mountains are clothed with scattered
trees and occasional bushes which give an open, friendly aspect like a
park. Higher up, however, toward the level where the coolness and mois-
ture of the mountains cause them to be clothed with pine forests, there is a
bushy belt almost impossible to cross. The subtropical trees which make
up the dry forest, although not conifers, are likely to be evergreens like
the laurel, olive, holly, and live-oak. This is an advantage, because the
winter temperature in these latitudes is often quite high and, as the rain
comes chiefly in winter, the trees can grow even at that season. This
makes up in part for the dry summer when growth must cease.

(7)  Prairie. In the table on page 361 a belt of prairie or steppe is shown
in latitudes slightly higher than those of the subtropical dry forest.   As a
matter of fact, subtropical dry forest, desert, prairie, and deciduous forest
all occur in the same latitudes in both North America and Eurasia
(Plate II).  The forests occur near the coasts, and the deserts and prairies
in the interior.   The distribution of prairies depends on the season of
rainfall and the kind of soil.   Grasses are such assertive, tenacious plants
that they can drive out the trees in places where trees could grow if noth-
ing else interfered with them.   Thus large parts of the American prairies
and the steppes of Russia and Hungary are located in regions where cer-
tain kinds of trees can flourish if they are protected when young.   The
grasses, however, because of their more rapid growth and greater hardi-
ness, have driven out the trees.  Over most of the prairie region the rain-
fall is likely to be deficient not only in winter, so that the ground is dry
when the temperature becomes warm enough for growth, but also in the
spring when the trees especially need it. Hence when seedling trees begin
to grow they are at a disadvantage and are strangled by the more rapidly
growing grasses.  If such a region is swept by fires or is grazed by herds of
animals like the buffalo, the grass and seedlings both suffer, but the grass
springs up again in a few weeks, while the young trees must start from new
seeds and hence are ousted in the long run. Because of their stimulating
climate and rich soil, the prairies hold high rank in both agriculture and
civilization, as is shown by our own KfidcHe West.   In Plate II the true
praines," as'distinguished from steppes where .the grass is shorter, are
countecf as parts of the cyclonic regions (10 and 10A).

(8)  Deciduous Forests.   In the eastern United States and western
Europe the prairies give place to deciduous forests.  These are composed
of trees likejthe maple, beech, oak, and poplar, that drop their leaves in the
uutumn.   Often tHese trees are mixed with conifers like the pine.   This